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THE PIT HORST: 


M ORE about the Saturday half-holiday, 
from Survey readers. P. 638. 


Tp grist of th> practical proposals to 
make Titanic disasters impossible. P. 637. 


1p Illinois war against vice—a “war with- 

out discharge’—is being followed up on 
still higher ground by an interesting injunc- 
tion against a house of ill fame as not only 
a public but a private nuisance, for which 
the remedy at law is inadequate. P. 630. 


HY the kosher meat strike, with its 
house-to-house propaganda, its riots and 
arrests in the course of a three-cornered fight 
between consumer, retailer and wholesaler? 
Mr. Davis analyzes the causes and suggests 
the remedy—“after minimum wage-boards 
why not maximum price-boards?” P. 633. 


[CuPrAN* gains the distinction of being 
the first state to take a backward step 
in child labor legislation by passing an amend- 
ment to the Child Labor Law expressly ex- 
cepting stage children, under certain con- 
ditions, from the provision in her law 
forbidding the employment of children under 
fourteen. P. 620. 


FIVE HUNDRED physicians, specialists in 
ear diseases, college professors, and scien- 
tists from all parts of the world will assemble 
next week in Boston to devise means to 
abolish noise. At the ninth International 
Congress of Otologists, August 14, this sub- 
ject will be discussed by laymen as well as by 
doctors and professors. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made that Mrs. E. 
W. Cole has founded the Southern So- 
ciological Congress for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the plans made at the organization 
meeting in Nashville last May. Mrs. Cole 
by guaranteeing $6,500 a year has enabled the 
congress to maintain a permanent office as a 
clearing house for social and civic enterprises 
in the South. 


‘PHE first of the metropolitan cities to 
take such a long step forward, St. Louis 
has organized a Central Council of Social 
Agencies. This daring city plans to go far- 
ther still and organize a Conference of Fed- 
erations, representing the interests of church, 
civic, labor, educational, and business bodies, 
clubs and social agencies—a federation of 
federations, with common aims. P. 631. 


THE fight is just on between a young Bir- 

mingham attorney and a powerful cor- 
poration to protect the public, in the neigh- 
borhood of the hundre® or so stacks of the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company’s an- 
tiquated bee-hive coke ovens, from being 
“gassed” by their outpourings of dust, cinders, 
smoke, hydrogen, marsh gas, carbon mon- 
oxide and other bearers of ill health. A re- 
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vival of the city smoke ordinance would do 
away with the nuisance. P. 631. 


ORM half a thousand baby lives have been 
saved so far this year in New York 
City according to the Babies’ Welfare Asso- 
ciation. Although last season was a record 
breaker in successful work for babies the re- 
ports up to August show that there have 
been 526 fewer deaths -of infants under one 
year than there were at the corresponding time 
twelve months ago. The fifty-five milk sta- 
tions run by the Board of Health have had 
an enrollment of 13,000 babies during July. 
Out of these only eight died. 


What Children Should Eat (By Eaith Greer) 


From Comment by Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation: ; 

“It is an attractively arranged and well-printed little 
pamphlet. The paragraphs are short and concise and 
the directions are easily understood. The present tend- 
ency toward wider knowledge on health matters cannot 
fail to produce a marked effect in a few years.” 


Human Welfare Publications, Southwest Harbor, Maine 
(Postpaid: 20c. paper. $2a dozen. $10 per 100) 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


CHILDREN READMITTED 
TO LOUISIANA’S STAGE 


Louisiana has readmitted her children 
below fourteen years of age to the glare 
of the footlights, and in so doing has ac- 
complished what Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, calls the first backward step in 
child laboy legislation in any state in 
eight years. 

As in Massachusetts and Illinois, the 
National Alliance for .he Protection of 
Stage Children opposed the National 
Child Labor Committee, the New Era 
Club (a progressive organization of 
women) and other bodies in trying to 
break down the regulations which had 
barred children of tender age from per- 
forming on the stage. A law passed in 
Louisiana four years ago prohibited the 
employment of children under fourteen 
in any industry, and provided for a fine 
of $25 against any employer violating the 
statute. It is declared that this practi- 
cally put an end to the appearance of 
children upon the stage in that state. At 
the present session of the legislature, 
therefore, an amendment said to have 
been drafted in the interests of theatrical 
managers and promoters was introduced, 
providing that children may be employed 
upon the stage in Louisiana regardless of 
age, on condition that a permit to this 
effect be granted by a judge. The judge 
may require from the employer a bond 
up to the amount of $2,000, as a guaran- 
tee that the child is being properly edu- 
cated and that its moral surroundings are 
all that they should be. The requiring of 
this bond is left to the judge’s discre- 
tion. 

By the passage of this amendment, 
Louisiana has practically annulled her 
child labor law, in so far as it relates 
to the employment of children upon the 
stage, although it is not expected that 
the efficacy of the law will be affected in 
its application to other occupations. The 
campaign before the legislature attracted 
considerable attention throughout the 
state. Francis Wilson, actor, and Ligon 
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Johnson, attorney for the National Al- 
liance for the Protection of Stage Chil- 
dren, were in Baton Rouge for a num- 
ber of weeks fighting for the amendment. 
In a newspaper interview after the pas- 
sage of the amendment, Mr. Wilson is 
quoted as having said: 


Louisiana has put herself in line with other 
states in the Union and set her face against 
the emasculated drama. She has said that 
the profession of Shakespeare, Moliere, 
Goldoni, the Keans, the Kembles, the Booths, 
the Forrests and the Jeffe sons is an art and 
not a trade. 


In an interview published in the New 
Orleans Item, Solomon Wolff, chairman 
of the Louisiana Branch of the National 
Child Labor Committee, pointed out that 
section one of the amendment makes it 
a misdemeanor, punishable by both fine 
and imprisonment, to employ a child in 
any of the work described in four sub- 
divisions of the section. Stb-division 2 
reads: “In singing, dancing or playing 
upon a musical instrument, or in a the- 
atrical exhibition, or in any wandering 
occupation.” Mr. Wolff comments as 
follows: 


It is provided that permits may be given 
by certain iudges to allow a child to act in 
a~y of the capacities mentione1 in sub-division 
2; but ‘no such permit may be deemed to au- 
thorize any violation of the first, third or 
fourth sub-divisions enumerated above.’ 

The inference is clear, therefore, that the 
permit will be one to violate sub-division 2. 
In other w ~ds, a judge in Louisiana is given 
authority to grant pa-tizs a permit under cer- 
tain conditions, to violate a criminal statute, 
to commit a misdemeanor. 


After pointing out that the judge is 
not bound to exact a bond, and that he 
may make the bond any sum he sees fit, 
Mr. Wolff declares: 


In Louisiana and every state one cannot 
attach the most insignificant quantity of prop- 
erty without giving a bond. It is only when 
the interests of the theatrical trust are at 
stake that we come back to the patriarchal sys- 
tem and allow the judge to take a bond 
or not, and if he takes a bond, to take it for 
any trifling sum he will. Is the welfare of 
the child of less importance than the welfare 
of the debtor whose property is attached? 
It is very true that the judges of the state 
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may in most cases be relied on to do right, 
but the civilized world has long since con- 
cluded that the written is better than the 
patriarchal system of law. 


Assuming, however, that the judge will 
in every instance order an adequate bond 
and that he will so condition it as to 
secure the proper tuition and suitable 
moral and physical health for the child 
while it is employed, Mr. Wolff asks 
who is to watch whether the tuition and 
moral and physical welfare of the child 
are protected, and if they are not, who 
is to bring the offender to justice? He 
remarks: 


Whose duty is it made to do this? If 
the answer be, it is the duty of the police, 
the sheriff, the district attorney, then it means 
that these officers must be furnished with fa- 
cilities to visit the performances, to go be- 
hind the scenes, to visit the boarding houses, 
to accompany the children on their journey- 
ings with the troupes, etc. Emphatically, the 
law is a mockery and a delusion. 

Suppose, however, that an offender is 
brought to justice. How will the judge de- 
cide whether the child has had the proper 
tuition, and whether its moral and physical 
health has been concerned? What standard 
will he establish as to what is proper tuition? 
Will he adopt that obtaining among one class 
of people or another? What right has any 
man to say what tuition is proper? The sta- 


tion in society, the ability of the child all are . 


factors. What becomes of the certainty of 
the law, of its uniformity to all? There is 
no standard. 

And talk about the moral and physical 
health of the child. One judge will condemn 
“Salvation Nell” and the ballet while another 
will hold that barefoot dancing in even the 
most scanty and diaphonous apparel is not 
immoral. Shall the judge be censor of plays 
and morals? 


A NEW WEAPON 
AGAINST VICE 


It looks as if the fight against vice may 
as well be recognized by those who profit 
by it as “a war without discharge.” 
Every advantage is being followed up by 
an occupancy of still stronger ground. 
Thus, in Illinois, the success of a writ 
of injunction against a liquor saloon as 
a nuisance, in the case of Hoyt vs. Mc- 
Laughlin, (Illinois Reports, 250, page 
A442) established a precedent for legal 
action against houses of ill fame. In ac- 
cordance therewith, a remarkable bill of 
complaint has been filed in the Circuit 
Court of Cook County at Chicago which 
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is likely to prove to be a still more note- 
worthy precedent. It is that of Otis vs. 
Bireley, the owner of a house for this 
illegal purpose, and Cora Abbott, the les- 
see and manager of the disorderly resort 
maintained therein. The bill of complaint, 
supported by seven formidable affidavits, 
defines the damage which this nuisance 
is to the adjoining property of the com- 
plainant and his tenants, as due to the 
following facts: the indecent scenes and 
sounds within and without this resort; 
the diseased condition of the inmates and 
of the patrons; the danger of infection 
which others fear and are warranted in 
fearing by medical authorities cited; the 
orders of the chief of police to command- 
ing officers regulating and thereby offi- 
cially recognizing and tolerating such il- 
legal practices—orders which not only 
fail to be enforced, but also contravene 
the laws of the state explicitly prohibit- 
ing such practices. 

The damage and injury suffered by 
the complainant is complained of not 
merely as a public nuisance, but as “a 
private nuisance,” inflicting “a special 
damage and injury different from that 
suffered by the public.” On the ground 
that “the complainant’s remedy at law is 
wholly inadequate and the damages that 
could be recovered in such action at law 
nominal, said damages being so com- 
mingled with causes of damage and in- 
jury produced by other similar houses of 
ill fame in the immediate neighborhood, 
“this bill of complaint calls for an order 
of the court, both temporary and per- 
manent, “restraining and enjoining the 
further keeping and maintaining of said 
house of ill fame, and decreeing it to be 
illegal and its keeping and maintenance 
a private nuisance to the complainant.” 
Some of the highest legal authorities in 
the state declare the point to be well 
taken and sure to be sustained. No an- 
swer to this bill has yet been made by 
the defendants, whose attorneys, how- 
ever, applied for a change of venue on 
the ground that no judge of the Circuit 
Court of Cook County is regarded by 
them as qualified to hear the case with- 
out prejudice to the defendants. This 
application was immediately denied by 
Judge Scanlan. 
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The property owner who was thus as- 
sociated with the keeper of the resort as 
a defendant in the case, evidently “got 
wind” of impending danger, for a recent 
transference of the property is recorded, 
which is suspected of being more nomi- 
nal than real. As the owner resides in 
a small city of an adjoining state, this suit 
will be taken, both by him and by all 
other owners of property thus illegally 
used, as serving notice of the publicity 
and disgrace sure to follow continuance 
in such complicity with crime. Trans- 
ferences of titles to real estate through- 
out the “segregated district’ and in other 
localities where vice is under police pro- 
tection, are likely to appear with alac- 
rity on the records of the county. In 
the opinions of-those who have followed 
the Chicago vice movement there seems 
to be no reason why action against the 
chief of police for malfeasance in office 
may not be instituted. In this event, 
owners of property are more likely to 
accept less rental for legitimate purposes 
than to transfer their titles. Segrega- 
tion, they hold, may thus be destroyed 
by evacuation; vice will then take its 
proper place, with all other crimes, on 
the run with the law in pursuit. 


BREATHING GAS 
IN BIRMINGHAM 

The doom of the old bee-hive coke 
ovens is a matter of time. The type, su- 
perseded by the by-product plant, is be- 
ing abandoned by the larger coal, iron, 
steel and coke companies in the United 
States, as fast as the progressive spirit, 
supplemented by cash and credit, can in- 
vest in the by-product style. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, some bat- 
teries of bee-hive ovens, which twenty 
years ago were on the outskirts, are now 
in the heart of the town. The plant of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Com- 
pany, for instance, is located on First 
avenue and 32nd street, directly adjoin- 
ing the old furnace stacks. These have 
been in blast since the early eighteen- 
eighties, when they stood in a barren 
stretch of railroad tracks and_ slag- 
strewn prairie. 

First a dozen or so stacks were set 
up; now there are a hundred and more 
within three blocks of the plant. The bat- 
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teries of coke ovens charge the air, not 
only about them, but for eight or ten 
blocks around. In winter the sticky 
fogs join forces with the smoke and pois- 
onous gas and creep above the city. In 
summer hundreds of men, women and 
children on the way to work from East 
Lake, Woodlawn and Avondale, ride on 
the electric cars through the heat and 
dust and smoke of the furnaces and 
ovens—the odor is that of rotten eggs— 
and take in long draughts of dust, cin- 
ders, smoke, hydrogen, marsh gas, car- 
bon monoxide and all the rest. Tuber- 
culosis is prevalent among the Negroes 
living under the smoke of the ovens, 
“Many definite cases of individuals in 
the neighborhood overcome—being gass- 
ed, as they express it—exist,”’ said 
George Huddleston, a young attor- 
ney of Birmingham, who is waging a 
campaign against the continuation of 
this nuisance in the thickly populated 
sections of the Birmingham district. The 
fight is just about on. 

A smoke ordinance passed some 
months ago by the city commission was 
laid to rest. Mr. Huddleston is setting 
out to awaken it. 
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WORKING TOGETHER 
IN ST. LOUIS 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


The last year may have marked the be- 
ginning of a decade of remarkable de- 
velopments in the social field in St. Louis. 
It has sometimes been charged against 
St. Louis that she is the last of the great 
metropolitan cities to wake up to a full 
sense of social responsibility. All of the 
various social movements of today have 
found homes there, but until within the 
last few years there has been no steady 
progress in all directions. 

We will not speak here of the changes 
occurring in individual social agencies, 
which reflect the new spirit that is coming 
in. That spirit is perhaps most remark- 
ably reflected by the ambitious schemes 
for community co-operation now being 
worked out. 
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The last season has witnessed the or- 
ganization of a Central Council of So- 
cial Agencies, similar to those which have 
been organized in a few other cities. The 
idea involved in a federation of social 
agencies to work out a common social 
program is gradually spreading. But St. 
Louis is the first of the metropolitan ci- 
ties actually to undertake anything of this 
sort. In doing so she has evinced daring 
which has not been shown by her sisters 
of the same rank. The St. Louis Central 
Council of Social Agencies is just get- 
ting under way. It cannot yet point to 
achievement. Nevertheless its very exist- 
ence in the great Mississippi river city 
is an impressive revelation of the grow- 
ing spirit of the times. 

But this is not all of St. Louis’ scheme. 
The group who have been interested in 
the civic and social matters have planned 
for a Conference of Federations. This 
means that an attempt is being made still 
further to focalize effort by creating a 
body composed of committees from the 
following federations: 

Central Trades and Labor Union; School 
Patrons’ Alliance; Central Council of Social 
Agencies; Central Council of Civic Organiza- 
tions; Federation of Catholic Societies; Cen- 
tral Jewish Council; Federation of Churches; 
Council of Women’s Organizations; Council 
of Business Organizations. 

The last two, though not yet in exist- 
ence, will scon come into being. 

It requires little thought to see that in 
many matters of social and civic import 
the paths of these different federations 
must cross each other. It is easy to see 
how desirable it would be to have some 
central body representing these different 
federations which could work out mu- 
tually agreed programs in all matters 


where the activities of one group touch - 


one or more of the others. Behind this, 
of course, lies the impressive possibility 
of reaching a common understanding in 
many matters of public interest. If the 
presence of a Conference of Federations 
meant nothing more than the filtration of 
the aims and purposes of the different 
federations back through their sister fed- 
erations, it would fulfil a function of vast 
public value. 

But it can do more than this if the 
spirit is there. It can be an executive 
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body planning out how various campaigns 
in which two or more of the federations 
are agreed shall be carried on. Here is 
an illustration given in a circular explain- 
ing the purpose of the conference. 


For instance, three of the councils may be 
interested in getting a better milk supply for 
the city, and the others indifferent. Each of 
the three councils have passed resolutions, but 
unless plans are devised as to how the cam- 
paign is to be conducted, there will be du- 
plication, waste of effort and misunderstand- 
ing, as there was before. To do effective 
work, the executive committees of the three 
councils must get together and devise the ex- 
act plan under which the campaign will be 
conducted, pointing out just which executive 
agency will be responsible for the campaign, 
and just what assistance that executive agency 
will get through other bodies. 

Another example, for instance, which is a 
little more complicated: Three of the coun- 
cils might be in favor of a certain definite 
method of smoke abatement. Two might be 
actively opposed to it, and two indifferent, 
not having taken any action. The Conference 
of Federations, of course, does not express 
any stand independent of the councils, for they 
are the legislative bodies. The Conference of 
Federations would, however, offer an oppor- 
tunity for the three councils which agree on 
the campaign, to get together and plan their 
campaign in favor of the method, and it would 
also offer an opportunity for the other two 
councils who were against the proposition to 
organize effectively for their campaign. The 
two councils who were indifferent to the prop- 
osition would, of course, take no part. If a 
proposition came up on which six of the coun- 
cils were agreed and one opposed, of course, 
the one which was opposed would see to it that 
its campaign against it was conducted through 
its own executive committee. 


Having been interested in helping in 
the organization of the St. Louis Council 
of Social Agencies, I cannot see how the 
activities of that federation will fail to 
be strengthened and stimulated by partici- 
pation in this Conference of Federations. 
Doubtless some of the most important 
movements forward will be initiated in 
that particular federation. The confer- 
ence will give it the opportunity to pres- 
ent them easily to such of the other fed- 
erations as may naturally be expected to 
have an interest in any particular step for- 
ward. 

As indicated above, the conference plan 
is just being worked out. Criticism may 
be directed at the possible complications 
involved in the activities of such a body, 
which after all can only be an advisory 
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one. Yet the advisory function may eas- 
ily be one of the most important in con- 
mection with a city’s social program. In 
the last analysis the whole plan will, of 
course, depend upon the spirit behind 
and the leadership. If there is strong, 
careful leadership which more and more 
induces an unselfish spirit of real willing- 
ness to work together, then no vision of 
the possibilities could be over-colored. 
Probably the development for several 
years will be slow. It is strange indeed 
how the spirit of working together is be- 
ing reintroduced into the social field. 
While we have talked about social pro- 
grams we have often been extreme indi- 
vidualists in working out our own plans. 
The writer believes from his acquaint- 
anceship with social workers in St. Louis, 
that so far as their participation in the 
movement is concerned they are sincerely 
determined to work together with unsel- 
fishness and broad vision in their own 
central council, and to further the pro- 
gram of other federations so far as they 
are able to do so. 


WHY THE KOSHER MEAT 
STRIKE? 


PHILIP DAVIS 


Director Civic Service House, Boston 


The account of the kosher strike in 
Boston should really be a picture story. 
The scenes of riots, arrests, court pro- 
ceedings, protest meetings and demon- 
strations which characterized the kosher 
meat strikes not only in Boston but also 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago could 
be reproduced by the camera better than 
with the pen. 

The real concern, however, in the Bos- 
ton strike, as well as in the others, is not 
with their incidents but rather with their 
causes and some of the proposed reme- 
dies. The primary causes are economic; 
the secondary, religious and—uncon- 
sciously—vegetarian. 

In Boston as elsewhere the economic 
causes of the meat strike are but a phase 
of the underlying problem of the high cost 
of living. Meat being 50 per cent higher 
today than it was a decade ago, the house- 
wife has one of two alternatives—to buy 
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half the amount of meat, or none at all. 
Inasmuch as half the amount will hardly 
go around, she has resolved to go without 
meat and asked all her sisters to do like- 
wise. The result is the meat strike with 
all its incidents, its active house to house 
propaganda, and its three-cornered fight 
among the consumers, retailers and 
wholesalers. 

In Boston, as in nearly every city, the 
retailers are a house divided against it- 
self. One day they lean towards the con- 
sumers in the hope of weakening the meat 
trust; the next they enter into an alli- 
ance with the meat trust in the hope of 
weakening the consumers by starving 
them out. 

Here is where religion, or rather reli- 
gious politics, comes in. Both retailers 
and wholesalers of kosher meat well knew 
that the Jewish consumer will have no 
substitute meat, such as the Gentile mark- 
et affords, though it may be cheaper and 
better, lt iss cheaper. pecalicemmtiic 
killing of kosher meat 
an excuse for (charging twice eas 
much—and it is better because the 
kosher meat is restricted to the forequar- 
ters. The hindquarters, whence come our 
porterhouse and sirloin steaks, are “tre- 
feh” according to the Mosaic Law. The 
retailers and wholesalers, therefore, 
started their back fires everywhere by 
closing the butcher shops, refusing to sell 
even chickens—so essential to the Sabbath 
feast. Immediately, there was a run on 
fish and of course the price of fish went 
up. Mackerel, for instance, rose in price 
from twenty-five to forty cents. Next 
there was a run on eggs, but the kippered 
herring and the vegetables, which are now 
flooding the markets, saved the day and 
have enabled the Jewish housewives to 
hold out this long in Boston, as they made 
possible the victory in Philadelphia. Veg- 
etarianism shall yet have its day in hot 
weather. Certain it is that meat strikes, 
like rent strikes, will break out just as 
surely as the cost of living periodically 
will break its own records. 

What are the expedient remedies being 
urged in Boston’s North End? Municipal 
meat markets are proposed as a means of 
doing away with the middle man whose 
existence adds at least five cents to the 
pound. Co-operative meat stores are be- 
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ing established here and there. Arbitra- 
tion is resorted to wherever the house- 
wives show their determination not to 
give in. In other words, whenever the 
women are serious, they are taken seri- 
ously. In this respect meat strikes are 
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like’ wage strikes, locally successful, but 
everywhere inevitable as long as the pub- 
lic refuses to recognize the general and 
permanent issues back of the passing 
local disturbance. After minimum wage 
boards, why not maximum price boards? 


BOOKS 


LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


SOCIAL REFORM AND THE CONSTITUTION 


By FRANK J. Goopnow, LL.D. The Macmillan 

Company. 365 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE Sur- 

VHY $1.62. 
lf there is any other reader of THE SuRVEY 
besides the contributing editor of the Book 
Department who has postponed making per- 
sonal acquaintance with this book—in  sub- 
stance the Kennedy Lectures of the New York 
School of Philanthropy in 1911—for a year 
after it was published, we would advise him 
to put it down on his vacation list and read 
it without fail during his leisure weeks. Pro- 
fessor Goodnow has attempted to ascertain, 
by an examination of court decisions, “to 
what extent the constitution of the United 
States in its present form is a bar to the 
adoption of the most important social reform 
measures which have been made parts of the 
reform program of the most progressive peo- 
ples of the present day.” It is impossible, 
of course, to give a summary of a book like 
this in the space at our disposal. We may 
notice, however, the general conclusion that 
“the Supreme Court of the United States has 


on the whole been more liberal than the state . 


courts in its attitude towards the measures 
of regulation or positive interposition by the 
states which have been deemed requisite to 
remedy the evils attendant upon modern in- 
dustrial civilization”; that the “severe, per- 
sistent, and continuous criticism” to which the 
Supreme Court has been subjected is “one of 
the influences which have brought it about that 
the court has on the whole been reasonably 
responsive to public epinion”; and that it is 
on such criticism that we must rely “if we 
are to hope for that orderly and progressive 
development which we regard as character- 
istic of modern civilization.” 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


By R. Fuuron Currine, LL.D. The Macmillan 
Company. 225 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tur 
Survny $1.33. 
The Kennedy Lectures for the current year 
have just come from the press,—a smaller 
volume than the preceding one, but on a 
subject of equally timely interest, which Mr. 
Cutting is peculiarly equipped to discuss, both 
by special interest and previous experience. 
The theme is “the co-operation of organized 
Christianity with the civil authority and the 


influence of such co-operation upon’ civiliza- 
tion and the church.” The lectures were based 
on an extensive inquiry, carried on by cor- 
respondence and interviews, into the amount 
of such co-operation. While the inquiry 
showed a very limited amount it supplied a 
number of “luminous” illustrations of what 
the church might do; it demonstrated “the 
general readiness of public officials to wel- 
come the church’s co-operation when intelli- 
gently proffered”; and it revealed “the im- 
mense power td educate public opinion that 
may be exercised by a Christianity which can 
subordinate polemics to participation in a gen- 
eral movement for social uplift.” While phil- 
osophical reflections and theoretical discussion 
are not lacking, the distinguishing character- 
istic of this contribution to the rapidly grow- 
ing literature on the function of the church 
in modern society is its concreteness. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


By WatterR EB. Wnryt, Ph.D. The Macmillan 

Company. 370 pp. $2.00; by mail of THE 

Survny $2.12. 
This is still another book which none of us 
can afford not to read, and which therefore 
we shall not attempt to analyze or describe. 
Its brilliancy of thought and style, even the 
touch of “mordancy,”’ as Galsworthy no doubt 
would call it, makes it an intellectual treat 
and stimulus, whether or not we can entirely 
agree with its statement of facts and its in- 
terpretation of them. Dr. Weyl would no 
doubt prefer that comment should fasten upon 
his theories and take his language for granted, 
but it is so rare an experience to find a thor- 
ough and intelligent discussion of social prob- 
lems that is also real literature that we can- 
not refrain from expressing gratitude for the 
rich vocabulary, the vivid imagery, the con- 
sidered phrases, which give evidence, among 
other things, that he has considered it worth 
while to take a great deal of pains to put his 
message before us, that his best was none 
too good. Here is an example: “Many of 
our poorer city wards are not slums at all in 
the European sense. They are not cess-pools 
of society, into which the hopeless human 
refuse inextricably sinks, but are rather try- 
ing-out stations, out of which are promoted 
rising immigrants, who have survived the try- 
ing experiences of the first years of Amer- 
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ican life. Nevertheless, we have slums, 
pauper slums and criminal slums, the heir- 
looms of our sweaty haste, our headless, soul- 
less egotism, our fragile, apologetic, emascu- 
lated state.” 


SOME CHEMICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


By Rospert K®NNEDY Duncan. Harper and 

Brothers. 254 pp. $2.00; by mail of THE 

Sunvpy $2.15. 
Professor Duncan might have called this col- 
lection of papers the Social Aspects of Chem- 
istry. The opportunities “for applying scien- 
tific knowledge and the scientific method to 
the manufacturing needs of men make one 
frankly consider why trained and earnest men 
should devote laborious days to making 
diketotetrahydroquinazoline, or some equally 
academic substance, while on every side these 
men are needed for the accomplishment of 
real achievement in a world of manufacturing 
waste and ignorance.” Current discussion 
about scientific management has had to do 
chiefly with economy of motions. The Ameri- 
can manufacturer is also, as one might say, 
“chemically” inefficient—sometimes, Prof. Dun- 
can says, to the extent of fifty per cent. In 
the past he has succeeded in spite of this, 
thanks to protective tariffs, combinations for 
eliminating competition, and vast stores of 
raw material; but at present he realizes that 
“even in the immediate future success or fail- 
ure in many a manufacturing operation is 
going to depend upon the extent to which the 
manufacturer can eliminate waste and in- 
crease the value of his product.” It is not the 
interest of the individual manufacturer, of 
course, which concerns us—or’ Professor 
Duncan—but the social welfare. This book 
gives us a glimpse of what chemistry has it 
in its power to do to decrease the cost of 
living and to increase its content. A vista 
of unsuspected distances is opened by the 
enumeration of some of the unsolved prob- 
lems in our daily loaf of bread and of a few 
of the questions which manufacturers are 
bringing to the laboratories. The: revolution 
brought about in the camphor industry by the 
demonstration that the “camphor content” of 
the leaves of the tree is something like four 
times as great as that of its wood suggests 
possibilities of changes as significant in the 
production of other commodities. The forty 
industrial fellowships at the Universities of 
Kansas and of Pittsburgh are interesting ex- 
periments for promoting the solution of some 
of these problems. 


CAPTAIN MARTHA MARY 

By Avpry Appott. The Century Company. 

pp. $1.00: by mail of Tum Survny $1.08. 
Martha Mary was not thirteen years old 
when her drunken father and mother, by their 
defection, tacitly left to her the responsibility 
for four younger children. Her sturdy re- 
sourcefulness, her philosophy, and her loving 
heart combine to make her a little personage 
one is glad to know. For her sake we follow 
with interest the fortunes of the little family 
until—through the aid of the judge of the 
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children’s court, the superintendent of a de- 
tention home, a lost watch, and Martha Mary’s. 
initiative and sagacity—they are happily in- 
stalled, all together, in a childless home, and 
rapidly becoming self-supporting by peddling 
ice-cream in the summer vacation. 


IN BETHANY HOUSE 


By Mary EvizaABeTtH SMITH. Fleming H. Revell 

Company. 293 pp. $1.25; by mail of Tum 

Survey $1.36. 
A pleasant story of the work of a group 
of deaconesses in a settlement house, and of 
the life of their head-worker, with incidental 
reference to the love-affairs of her associates 
also. It deserves mention here not for its 
modest merits as a novel, but for the familiar- 
ity which it reveals with sound principles of 
social work—an unusual quality in fiction. 


THE CITADEL: A ROMANCE OF UNREST 

By SAMUEL MERWIN. The Century Company. 

409 pp. $1.25; by mail of THr Survny $1.36. 
The hero, a young congressman from Illinois, 
decides that the constitution of the United 
States.is the fundamental obstacle to all efforts 
to improve social conditions, and that the 
thing to do is to “quit fussing with patchwork 
amendments and center on the one really vital 
thing—the fact that amendments are so hard 
to get.’ His program is simple: to make it 
easy to amend the constitution and “then be- 
gin to amend it,’ taking up “the problems in 
turn” and amending in turn as each problem 
appears to demand. : 


WHAT TOLSTOY TAUGHT 


Hdited by Bouton Haru. B. W. Huebsch. 275 
pp. $1.50; by mail of THm Survey, $1.60. 
After a brief introduction Mr. Hall uses 


Tolstoy’s own words to set forth his teachings. 
The first part, On Life, is to be sure a para- 
phrase by Mr. Hall of Tolstoy’s book by that 
title, but it is a paraphrase which received 
the author’s sanction. The second part, On 
Action, consists entirely of citations from Tol- 
stoy, with reference to volume and page for 
each quotation. The book is intended to 
“show plain people just what he does teach,” 
to “comb” the ideas out of his “tangle of 
words,” and Mr. Hall thinks it contains the 
substance of his message. 


SOCIALISM AS IT IS 

By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. The Macmillan 

Company. 452 pp. $2.00; by mail of TH» Sur- 

vby $2.13. 
This book should be welcome by the student 
interested in socialism and confused by the 
different members of the Socialist Party. In- 
stead of recapitulating the generalities in re- 
gard to the principles of socialism it deals 
with the practical things the reader wants to 
know about socialism as it is today. Begin- 
ning with what he is most apt to know—the 
social reform movement, with its apparently 
socialistic platform—Mr. Walling shows him 
why this movement leads not to Socialism, as 
the revolutionary socialist conceives it, but to 
a state socialism which, while giving some 
protection to labor, would keep it under strict 
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control and would make the position of capi- 
talism more secure. From his analysis of 
this movement toward what has also been 
called state capitalism, Mr. Walling passes to 
the “reformist” or “laborist,” parliamentary 
groups within the Socialist party itself in al- 
most all countries, which have adopted, often 
indeed suggested, the reform programs of cap- 
italism, and which, carried away by this work 
for immediate amelioration, have uncon- 
sciously but inevitably lost, in his opinion, 
their revolutionary purpose. Having cleared 
the ground of socialistic movements, he 
passes on to what he considers the true So- 
cialism of the International, and discusses the 
elements which go to make up the revolution- 
ary class-conscious Socialist movement, which 
equally through political and economic organ- 
ization aims to “take governments out of the 
hands of the old aristocratic and plutocratic 
rulers ani transform them into a new civili- 
zation.” The strength of Mr. Walling’s work 
is its wealth of contemporaneous illustrative 
material. 


APPLIED SOCIALISM 

By Joun Sparco. B. M. Huebsch. 

$1.50; by mail of THm Survny $1.61. 
On the analogy of Lester Ward’s “Applied So- 
ciology” Mr. Spargo uses the term Applied 
Socialism to mean “the concrete expression 
of Socialist principles and the realization of So- 
cialist ideals in the polity of the State.” Un- 
der this title he examines the bearing of the 
fundamental principles of Marxian Socialism, 
as he understands them, upon our existing in- 
stitutions and customs, and endeavors to pic- 
ture “the Socialist State” in positive terms. 


333 pp. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR 


By Sir ArtHur Cuay. Second edition. EH. P. 

Dutton and Company. 230 pp. $2.25; by mail 

of Tum Survey $2.33. 
The necessity of a second edition of this 
book within a few weeks of its first publica- 
tion bears testimony to the acute interest of 
the governing classes of England in the de- 
velopment of labor organization. It is writ- 
ten from the point of view of a Conservative, 
who considers the labor union itself in the 
light of an unnecessary evil, conceiving its 
chief function to be the making of collective 
bargains which are not kept by the working- 
men, and who sees in the rise and spread of 
Syndicalism a grave menace to established 
order. 


MILK AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Wi.ttiam G. Savacn, B.Sc., 

The Macmillan Company. 

mail of THH SuRvEY $3.46, 
An important scientific treatise on milk in its 
relation to the general health of the com- 
munity, by the county medical officer of health 
of Somerset, England. A summary is given 
of the facts in regard to the bacterial con- 
tamination of milk and its connection with 
disease, as far as they are available. The 
methods and processes which may be used in 
making bacteriological examinations are de- 
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scribed in some detail for the benefit of the 
laboratory worker. About a third of the book 
is given to a consideration of the adminis- 
trative side of the subject, beginning with a 
survey of the conditions under which milk is 
produced and sold in England today. Dr. 
Savage finds that the practical results of the 
efforts to improve the milk supply have been 
meager. “It is safe to say "that it “is nearly 
if not quite as infected with tubercle bacilli 
as it was ten or twenty years ago. Milk as 
supplied may be a little less dirty and bacteria 
laden than it was ten to twenty years ago, 
but the average improvement has been trifling. 
Epidemics of infectious disease spread by 
milk are still regularly and frequently recorded 
in the scientific press. On the chemical side 
preservatives have been for the most part 
eliminated, but milk adulteration and cream 
abstraction is still very much with us; it is 
merely changing its character, and instead of 
being coarse and crude is becoming scientific 
and a matter of toning.’ He thinks that the 
chief reliance for obtaining clean, pure milk 
must be the “education of the milk trade” by 
the refusal on the part of the consumer to 
drink dirty milk, expressed in power given to 
the local health authorities to provide him with 
pure milk. Artificial purification of what is 
now on the market by sterilization or pasteuri- 
zation he considers at best only a temporizing 
measure, by no means a satisfactory solution. 


FOOD FOR THE INVALID AND CONVALESCENT 


By WINIFRED Stuart Gisss. The Macmillan 

Company. 81 pp. 75 cents; by mail of THE 

Survpy 80 cents. 
Based on five years’ experience as dietitian 
for the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and prepared at 
the request of Dr. Theodore C. Janeway*and 
other physicians of the Vanderbiut Clinic, this 
book cannot fail to be helpful to dispensary 
workers and visitors for charitable societies. 
It contains general directions about the choice 
and care of food, many simple recipes, and 
diets and menus for children of different ages 
as well as for the sick. Some knowledge of 
the rudiments of cookery and some familiarity 
with the language of recipes is required in 
order to use the book. It is obviously the in- 
tention of the author that it should be given 
to the poor women of not more than average 
education through the medium of verbal in- 
struction by a social worker. 


THE HOME NURSE’S HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL NURSING 
By CHartorrn A. AIKENS. 
Company. 276 pp. $1.50; 
Survpy $1.64. 
A sub-title describes this as “a manual for use 
in home nursing classes in Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, in schools for girls and 
young women, and a working text-book for 
mothers, ‘practical’ nurses, trained attendants, 
and all who have the responsibility of the home 
care of the sick.” As far as a “layman” can 
judge it is admirably adapted to serve the 
purposes for which it was written. 


W. B. Saunders 
by mail of Tu» 
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BOOKS RECEIVED IN JULY 


“LAMB AND LovELy. By Frank Crane. 
Company. 215 pp. 
Survey $1.08. 


WIEREDITY AND EuGENICS. By William Ernest 
Castle, John Merle Coulter, Charles B. Daven- 
port, Hdward Murray East, William Law- 
rence Tower. University of Chicago Press. 
310 pp. $2.50; by mail of THr SurveEy $2.70. 


“THE SpxuaL LIFP OF THH CHILD. By Dr. Albert 
Moll. The Macmillan Company. 324 pp. 
$1.75; by mail of THm Survey $1.88. 


PRESENT ForcES IN NEGRO Procress. By W. D. 
Weatherford. Association Press. 186 pp. 
$.50; by mail of TH SuRVEY $.57. 


“THE MECHANISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE. By Jac- 
ques Loeb, M.D. The University of Chicago 


Forbes and 
$1.00; by mail of THE 


Press. 232 pp. $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survpy $1.65. 
“BRITISH RADICALISM, 1791-1797. By Walter 


Phelps Hall. Longmans, Green and Company. 
262 pp. $2.00; by mail of Tur Survwy $2.10. 


-A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THH- LAW OF CorRPOR- 
ATIONS. By Arthur K. Kuhn. Longmans, 
Green and Company. 173 pp. $1.50; by 
mail of TH SurRvEY $1.57. 


“THH NEGRO aT WoRK IN New YorkK city. By 
George Edmund Haynes. Longmans, Green 


and Company. 156 pp. 1.25; by mail of 
THE SurRvny $1.31. : 3 


“THp SPIRIT OF CHINESE PHILANTHROPY. By 
Yu-Yue Tse. Longmans, Green and Company. 
120 pp. $1.00; by mail of THr SurRvEY $1.05. 


SPROVINCIAL AND LOCAL TAXATION IN CANADA. By 
Solomon Vineberg. Longmans, Green and 


Company. 168 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tua 
SuRvpy $1.57. 


‘RRESH AIR AND How ToO USE I, By Thomas 
Spees Carrington, M. D. The National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 


berculosis. 250 pp. $1.00; by mail of Tun 
SURVEY. 

“THp NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Richard R. 
Wright, Jr. A. M. §S. Book Concern, Phil- 
adelphia. 250 pp. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.60; 
postpaid. 


‘THE TREND OF THINGS 


The British report on the Titanic disaster 
-revives interest in safety at sea. The mag- 
azine accounts imediately following the loss 
-of the Titanic added little to the press narra- 
‘tives, but the last few weeks have brought out 
valuable practical scientific articles on pre- 
~vention and the saving of life. 

Hudson Maxim, the master-builder of’ 
guns, in Hearst’s Magazine gives an estimate 
of the Force of the Blow of this projectile 
of 50,000 tons. If she was going at eighteen 
knots an hour she must have struck, he says, 
with “an energy of impact . . sufficient 
to lift the battleship Oregon bodily to a height 
of about seventy-five feet.” If she was going 
at full speed, the force was exactly double. 
It is hard for the layman to beheve that 
anything could take such a blow without 
going to the bottom. Nevertheless, many 
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writers believe a double hull and closed bulk- 
heads would have saved the Titanic, and the 
Scientific American tells of the Great East- 
ern, the giant ship of 50 years ago, which 
reached port in safety after a submerged rock 
had torn an eighty-foot hole in her outer 
hull. Her superiority over the Titanic lay 
in a complete double hull, for in addition to 
double bottom and transverse bulkheads, like 
the Titanic, she had longitudinal bulkheads 
running parallel to the sides eighteen feet in 
from the outer hull. A naval expert quoted 
in Current Literature from the Manchester 
Guardian shows that unless a ship has such 
a double side the spot where the blow prob- 
ably struck the Titanic, “the turn of the 
bilge,” is its weakest point. Many battleships 
have two or three such skins within the hull. 
Another expert quoted in the same maga- 
zine is in agreement with R. H. Kirk in Col- 
lier's that bulkhead doors should be auto- 
matically closed when danger exists and be- 
fore the accident occurs. This is provided 
for in the American navy and it is owing 
to this that recently the cruiser Maryland 
made safe port with a great hole in her 
side. The Titanic was provided, according to 
the Board of Trade and Lloyd’s regulations, 
with an antiquated hand lever system oper- 
ated from the deck, How this sytem works 
is illustratel by a recent case quoted by Mr. 
Kirk where it took two men four hours to 
loosen up and close a door in a test for one 
of Lloyd’s surveyors. A wider use of the 
eophone and the submerged bell as a means 
of warning is advised by Lewis Nixon in the 
North American. In fog the eophone regis- 
ters the presence of objects in the water by 
the echo from the ship’s whistle. The sub- 
merged bell, which registers their presence un- 
der water, could, Mr. Nixon believes, be sup- 
plemented by a wireless outfit such that it 
would feel out and give warning of objects 
as far away as twenty miles. 

Better provisions for uninterrupted sending 
of messages to other ships, adequate life boats, 
drill and the assignment of each passenger 
on embarkation to his place in a life boat, and 
a larger proportion of skilled men among the 
crew are some of the recommendations of the 
secretary of the Navy George Von 'L. 
Meyer, in the North American Review. He 
tells also of a better form of life boat and 
one more likely to keep afloat in heavy seas 
than the ordinary type. This is nothing less 
than the captain’s bridge built in the form of 
a detachable water-tig!t raft large enough to 
hold six or seven hundred people. This 
proposition received the prize offered at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 by persons who had 
lost friends in the sinking of the Burgoyne, 
but it is significant of how short lived terror 
is, that the suggestion has to little extent been 
acted upon. 

Henry R. Towne’s recommendation in the 
New York Times and the Egineering News 
would be an extension of the same idea, 
namely, a raft construction of part of the 
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deck, built to float off with a thousand per- 
sons aboard. Rear-Admiral Charles D. Sigs- 
bee, writing in the July Century, believes that 
pontoons such as Mr. Towne advocates “are 
dangerous and cumbrous weights to be set 
adrift at a time of supreme peril and diffi- 
culty, perhaps in a heavy sea or from a ves- 
sel inclined from the normal. In fact, they 
might not be detachable at all in a great 
swirl of waters. Admiral Sigsbee tells, 
however, of another suggestion for a pon- 
toon, which is, in effect, an unsinkable struc- 
ture of the vessel itself above the water line. 
“After moderate subdivision below the water- 
line,” says he, “a liner could be so constructed 
as to have, above the water-line, a great sub- 
divided structure which would be, in effect, 
an enormous habitable pontoon of sufficient 
buoyancy to float the vessel even after great 
flooding below. The pontoon would be with- 
out air-ports, but lighted and ventilated by 
artificial means, such as we find in the navy 
at the present time. There would be water- 
tight doors or hatches.” 


In May, Harper's published an article which 
was in a sense a premonition of the great 
disaster of April 15. The Menace of Cape 
Race by George Harding, dealt with that re- 
gion of the sea not so many leagues to the 
northwest of where the Titanic foundered, 
where “icebergs, northeasterly gales, sub- 
merged rocks, a sheer sho.e and a singularly 
treacherous current’ are made doubly menac- 
ing by the almost continuous fog created by 
the contact of the polar current with the 
Gulf stream. Here with icebergs not in the 
broad open starlight as that which struck the 
Titanic was said to be, but lurking under a 
veil of mist so thick as often to deaden the 
sound of the fog horn and obliterate the 
light of Cape Race, the sea is truly “His, 
and He made it,” and the ship which escapes 
would seem to escape by His mercy alone. 
Here too the careless hand of man would 
seem to co-operate with’ the hand of God, for 
whereas at a lighthouse farther north there 
are two lights, “one high when the fog floats 
low and one low when the fog floats high” 
and a low and a high fog whistle, at Cape 
Race there is but one whistle and one light. 

And yet year after year thousands of ships 
follow this route. It is a few days shorter 
for the slow-going tramp and “added to the 
great fleet of tramps,” says Mr. Harding, “are 
the Canadian liners which must use Cape 
Race during the ice season on the route by 
Belle Isle as well as many coast-wise craft, 
schooners and full-rigged fish carriers.’ A 
whole coast population get their living off 
these wrecks. 

In a single month, according to Mr. Hard- 
ing, an Atlantic liner crowded with passen- 
gers and four tramp steamers were totally 
wrecked within four miles of one another. 
“Of wrecks on the cape,’ says Mr. Harding, 
“a record is kept in a more or less accurate 
fashion; but of the narrow escapes from 
wreck no account is taken. There must be 
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an enormous number of these. It is necessary 
for a bewildered captain, unable to take noon- 
day observations, and running on dead reck- 
onings, to locate the Cape Race fog-whistle. 
There is no other way to determine his posi- 
tion, and he is in haste—desperate haste, when 
he thinks of his owners—to get along. Con- 
sequently he takes a chance and goes close in 
murky weather. Steamers have come so close 
to the cliffs in fog, indeed, that the fishermen 
on the heads, unable even to discern an out- 
line of the blind craft, have clearly heard the 
panic on the bridge when the captain reversed’ 
the engine-room signals and in the same 
breath ordered the life-boats manned. After 
that they have listened to the churning of the 
screw, to the orders from the bridge, and to 
the gradual departure of the vessel from her 
dangerous position.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY 


To the Editor: : 

“A Half-holiday: An Appeal” by Ellen A. 
Freeman, of Troy, in your issue of June 8, 
is of special interest to some of us in Syra- 
cuse, where the Consumers’ League is in 
its fourth season of work for the same end, 
under what—barring the difference in size 
of population—seem similar conditions. Our 
country trade, to be sure, has ceased to be 
a vital factor, since with frequent trolley 
service, shoppers from neighboring towns. 
no longer buy exclusively or chiefly on Sat- 
urday. But the attitude of the majority of 
the merchants, the arguments they present 
against the half-holiday, as to Saturday be- 
ing their best day, etc. and the complica- 
tions arising from a large working popula- 
tion with money to spend on Saturday, and 
the cut rates at which meats and other food 
stuffs are sold on Saturday afternoon well 
nigh compelling them to buy then, all these 
are the same. 

Perhaps our experience may be of use to 
Troy, although our Saturday half-holiday is 
still in the making, and we cannot claim dis- 
covery of any short-cut to success. 

Our study of the situation here and in the 
cities where Saturday half-holiday has be- 
come a custom—such as Albany, Rochester 
and Buffalo—has convinced us that most of 
the arguments against it fall into three 
classes—non-applicable to the half-holiday,. 
obsolete and theoretic. 

The arguments of hardship to working-- 
people, for example, through their having no. 
other time than Saturday afternoon in which 
to shop, might possibly apply if there were 
question of closing retail stores early all the 
year around. But with many classes of 
workingmen—e, g. builders, plumbers, etc.— 
getting off at five o’clock every day, and with 
all of them having the noon hour daily for 
necessary shopping, it seems as if they might 
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manage for eight or nine Saturdays without 
suffering or even much inconvenience. This 
argument is raised by the leisure classes 
rather than by the workers themselves, who 
in many factory meetings have willingly 
signed pledges not to shop after one on sum- 
mer Saturdays, agreeing with a hearty 
“That’s so” to the suggestion that it was un- 
fair for one set who already had the half- 
holiday to keep others from it. 

In the “obsolete” class falls the argument 
of hardship to working people through pay- 
day falling on Saturday, and the necessity the 
stores are under of relieving the working- 
man of his wages immediately upon receipt 
if they are not to go in drink. This last 
argument which has always seemed un- 
duly insulting to the great mass of sober, 
industrious workers, has fallen to the ground 
here through the growing custom, especially 
in the larger industries, of paying early in 
the week—often Monday, Wednesday or 
‘Thursday. This is the custom in such estab- 
lishments as the H. H. Franklin Automobile 
Co., the: Solvay Process Co., the Smith- 
Premier Typewriter Co., which employ thous- 
ands of men. Moreover, the fact ascertained 
by a recent inquiry at the banks, that in most 
manufactories the pay-money is drawn out 
early in the week, points to the break-down 
of Saturday as general pay-day as much 
farther reaching than we had believed. More- 
over, the employers in the large establish- 
ments before mentioned declare that their 
employes have been no less steady and effi- 
cient as a result of getting their pay in the 
middle of the week when the stores are not 
open at night, and there is, theoretically, only 
the saloon in which to spend it. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
with us there has been no attempt to get 
markets and groceries to adopt the Satur- 
day half-holiday; though it may well be 
questioned whether, if they would offer their 
cut-rates in the afternoon instead of the even- 
ing, they might not as easily close at six.as 
at ten for the summer weeks. And unques- 
tionably this would greatly help on the gen- 
eral half-holiday. ; 

In the “theoretic” class belong such argu- 
ments as that which assumes that the Saturday 
afternoon trade would be entirely lost to the 
merchant by a Saturday half-holiday, and since 
his heaviest trade is on Saturday, the loss of 
it would mean ruin. This is the same argu- 
ment which kept our stores open every night 
of the week for so manv years. It ignores the 
experience of the far greater change which 
came when all decided to close at six p. m, 
except on Saturday, which proved that people 
will still buy, and that they will of necessity 
do their shopping when stores are open. 
. Moreover, the experience of cities which have 
the Saturday half-holiday as described to us 
by their leading firms has not involved finan- 
cial loss.’ Of course, the more general the 
custom, the less chance of loss to individual 
firms; but’a trial of the plan by a minority 
of Syracuse merchants with their competitors 
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all keeping open showed last summer that 
even under such adverse conditions it was 
possible to be generous without loss. 

We are fortunate here in having such pro- 
gressive merchants, even though they are 
still few, who realize that the Saturday 
night trade has become a fetich—that its im- 
portance, especially in July and August, is 
entirely over-rated; that at all seasons it is 
largely maintained by the custom of widely 
advertised bargains, and could easily here 
as elsewhere be readjusted to other days by 
a shift of bargains; that Saturday night is a 
sort of parade in the shopping districts, a 
survival of the village stage of development. 
Some seventy of these men, including our 
most progressive department store mer- 
chants, Dey Brothers and Co., who had pre- 
viously given Friday afternoons to their em- 
ployes, last summer started a Saturday half- 
holiday movement which it is hoped may 
some time become general. 

This was after three years of effort by the 
Consumers’ League to focus the sentiment al- 
ready existing in a number of single line 
stores, such as jewelry, millinery, stationery, 
etc. This season we are hoping to hold the 
interest of last year and add to it, although 
the majority of department stores have as 
yet held off. 

Our most successful line of work, the one 
which we believe is the most effective and 
surest in the end, is the attempt to rouse 
the shopping public to the need, and to per- 
suade them to support the progressive stores, 
especially by not shopping the eight or nine 
Saturday afternoons and evenings of July and 
August when these are giving the half-holi- 
day. In pursuance of this policy—with the 
slogan 


“Merchants promise to give the half-holiday when 
the public show they wish it by not shopping then” 


the League has kept the subject before the 
city by advertising; by talks at clubs, 
churches, factories and labor-lodges; the dis- 
tribution on streets Saturday nights of hand- 
bills; the getting of thousands of signatures; 
by a “badge-day”’ when twenty-five thousand 
half-holiday badges were distributed in one 
Saturday afternoon, by automobile parades 
and by mass-meetings. In all this we have 
been helped by the clergymen of ‘the city, 
twenty of whom have this year formed a 
special committee to aid the cause; by a 


.merchants’ committee formed last year from 


among the favorable merchants, and this year 
continued with some additions as a citizens’ 
committee, and by an advisory board, ten 
prominent men including the Catholic bishop. 

It is a long, hard task to educate public 
opinion and make it effective in. any given 
cause, but in the face of discouragements too 
numerous to mention, we still believe it the 
only way in a city like ours where the mer- 
chants have so long been accustomed to act 
individually that it seems at times almost im- 
possible to secure co-operation. 
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It is a satisfaction that the cause is being 
pushed in Troy, and we heartily wish it suc- 
cess. 

Emity Lovett Eaton, 
President of the Consumers’ League of Syracuse. 


To the Editor: 


May I be permitted a few words on the 
business of securing the Saturday half holi- 
day? 

The clerks in England have won the week- 
ly half-holiday through their union. The New 
Shop Hours Act is now a law in England, 
and merchants will have to carry out its pro- 
visions or render themselves liable to severe 
penalties. It gives every saleswoman, in- 
cluding those that work in refreshment houses 
and hotels, a half-holiday every week begin- 
ning not later than one o’clock. It also 
insists upon regular hours for meals. 

In Australia, where I lived most of my life, 
the Saturday half-holiday is generally en- 
forced throughout the entire year. The women 
vote in Australia. 

The only thorough and satisfactory way to 
secure the Saturday half-holiday is through 
trade union organization, and, through or- 
ganization, the enactment and enforcement of 
necessary legislation. For the efficient follow- 
ing of this fundamental policy men as well as 
women need enfranchisement. 

Under this method of procedure the work- 
ers may enjoy the half-holiday as a simple 
and natural right the year round, which is 
better democracy than any system which pro- 
cures it as a favor only during the summer 
months, 

S. M. FRANKLIN, 


Secretary National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America. 


JOTTINGS 


HIGHER PAY FOR MARINE PHYSICIANS 


One of the measures which the House of 
Representatives may or may not reach before 
adjournment this summer is the Richardson 
bill providing for an increase in the pay and 
allowances of the Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital service—a bill which, according to 
its friends, is aimed at the improvement of a 
valuable federal work. The bill, having passed 
the Senate, is now on the unanimous consent 
calendar. 

The functions of the Marine-Hospital ser- 
vice, as is well known, are to give medical 
relief to the merchant marine, life-saving 
service, revenue-cutter service and other gov- 
ernment employes; to carry on the medical 
inspection of immigrants; to maintain the na- 
tional quarantine, and assist state quarantines; 
to fight epidemics; to co-operate with city and 
state boards of health in investigating and 
suppressing disease; to carry on research 
work in the interest of public health. On 
account of the importance of these duties, it 
is felt that well qualified physicians should 
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be attached to-the corps. Such physicians, it 
is declared, will not apply for entrance to a 
corps the pay of which is far below that 
given to physicians of the other government 
services. As things are now, moreover, the 
expenses attached to traveling are largely 
borne by the officers themselves, and owing. 
to these conditions 9 per cent of the present 
strength of the corps have resigned during. 
the last three years. 3 

A friend of the Richardson bill puts the 
case thus: “The House of Representatives 
should remember that the duties of the 
Marine-Hospital service are extra-hazardous,. 
that its officers are stationed at some of the 
most unsanitary ports on earth in the interest 
of American shipping as it bears upon public 
health, that it is fighting diseases in times. 
of peace as well as of war, and that many of 
the surgeons have succumbed to the diseases. 
which they were combatting.” 


WHAT BABIES COUNT IN BUFFALO 

“Tt is not the babies born, but the babies. 
saved, that count”, ran a legend staring out 
from one corner of the health department’s. 
section at Buffalo’s recent child welfare ex-— 
hibit. Illustrating the statement were ex- 
hibits and charts of all kinds from the food! 
and drugs bureau, the vital statistics bureau, 
medical inspection bureau and others. The 
deadly roller towel and house fly, menaces- 
to child life, were not forgotten; and in one 
booth a dental clinic was held every after- 
noon and evening, where the teeth of chil- 
dren were examined free of charge. In full 
sight of visitors the youngsters had the de- 
fects in their teeth charted and were givem 
cards entitling them to free services at the 
dental department of the University of Buf- 
falo. Over the booth was posted the ques- 
tion “Is not Dental Inspection in the Schools. 
Worth While?” 

In more than one respect this was a unique 
exhibit. [Pupils of the vocational’ schools 
built the screens, lettered the wall cards and 
printed on their own presses an attractive 
hand book, several thousand copies of which 
were sold. The city authorities gave 
without charge the use of the large conven- 
tion hall, and appropriated funds for the ex- 
hibit for the health department. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE CHERRY SLAUGHTER 


“Tt is an unpublished fact,’ said Owen R. 
Lovejoy, general secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, at the recent Lehigh 
Valley Child Helping Conference, “that the 
Cherry Mine disaster was due to two little 
boys, under the child labor age, who unin- 
tentionally committed the error that brought 
death to almost two hundred miners.” Mr. 
Lovejoy referred to the fact that the 
boy in charge of the hay car which caught 
fire was under the legal workiny age. It is 
declared that if he had ha a little more 
strength he probably could have pushed the 
bale of hay into the seepage, thus extinguish- 
ing the fire and preventing the whole disaster. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line, 


ant” 


letters without charge. 
to the advertiser. 


105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


ant’? advertisements under the various headings, ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ “Help Wanted,’ 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


’ etc., five cents each 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
Replies will be forwarded by us 


Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Preparation for private duty, social work and hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fee. $8 a month 


allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Training For Institutional Work 


A one-year course perpares women of 
maturity, fitted by personality and experience 
for such work, for institutional housekeeping 
of different kinds, including lunchroom man- 
agement. 


Tuition for year, $86. Term opens Sept. 30, 1912. 


The opportunities for trained women are 
many and salaries are good. Write for Cata- 
logue to 


School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 Bast 27th Street, New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT physical director and instructor 
in athletics, also expert instructor in boxing and 
wrestling; desires new charge in September. Ap- 
ply 1007, THm SURVEY. 


A WOMAN of training and experience would 
like a position in social work where the home 
economic question needed special emphasis—is cap- 
able of directing other workers. Address B. J. A., 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN with several years’ experience in so- 
cial and institutional work would like position 
in settlement or welfare work. Address 1033, 
THE SURVEY. 


FOR SALE: Property suitable for an institu- 
tion, school or family hotel in town suburban to 
New York. Accommodates forty. Beautifully and 
conveniently located. Address 1031, THE Survey. 


A SOCIAL WORKER of thirteen years’ experi- 
ence, after three months’ illness is now ready 
for work. Address; 1082, THE SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WOMAN with experience as a welfare worker 
and nurse for large manufacturing business. Must 
have unquestionable references. Permanent posi- 
tion. In applying give full details as to experi-. 
ence and compensation expected. Address P., THE 
Survey, Chicago. 


@ THE SURVEY may be kept for permanent, easy 
reference in a special loose-leaf binder, made with board | 
sides covered with stout buckram, stamped THE 
SURVEY in gold on back. Putin each issue as 
received. Does not mutilate issues, which may easily 
be removed and re-inserted. At the end of each 6 
months an index will be sent you, and the volume will 


BIND 

YOUR then be ready for a permanent place in your library. 
PRICE POSTPAID $1.00 

ISSUES THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York 


SEX HYGIENE 


A list of beeks on education with reference te sex 
recommended by the National Vigilance Committee 


Chapman, Rose W. 
The Moral Problem of the Children, 25c. 


Dock, Lavinia L. 
Hygiene and Morality 


Hall, Winfield S. 
Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene, $1.06 


Henderson, Charles W. 


Education with Reference to Sex, 


Lyttelton E. 
Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, $1.00 


Morley, Margaret W. 


$1.35 


$1.50 


The Renewal of Life, $1.25 
Morrow, M. D., Prince A. 

Social Diseases and Marriage, . $3.19 
Saleeby, Caleb W. 

Parenthood and Race Culture, . $2.65 


Willson, M. D., Robert N. 
The American Boy and the Social Evil,$1.00 


Willson, M. D., Robert N. 
The Nobility of Boyhood, . 5 50c. 
(Contained in The American Boy and the Social Evil) 
By Mail, Postpaid, of 


THE SURVEY, 105 E. 22d St., New York 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


FIRST HALF YEAR BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


Announcement. of Courses by 


STATISTICS AND IMMIGRATION 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, Ph.D. 


Formerly Registrar of the New York Tenement House Department 
Special Investigator on Immigration for the U. S. Industrial Commission of 1900 


STATISTICS 


A practical acquaint- 
ance with statistical 
principles and method 
is a desirable equipment 
in every line of social 
work, not only for the 
worker engaged in the 
active attempt to solve 
social problems, but for 
the every day citizen who 
wantstounderstandthem. 

The course in statistics 
offered by the New York 
School of Philanthropy is 
arranged especially to 
meet this double need. 
Two hours a week of class 
exercises throughout the 
year, with supplementary 
practice work and private 
reading, will be devoted to 
the statistical side of the 
topics of greatest interest 
to social workers. 

Some of these topics are: 
Public Health... 
Municipal Activities. 
Wages and Prices. 
Delinquency. 

Poverty. 

Congestion of Popula- 

tion. 

Standard of Living. 


TEACHING STAFF 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Labor Legislation 


Frank D. Watson 
The Scientific Basi's of 
Social Work 


Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Statistics; Immigration 
Porter R. Lee 
Family Rehabilitation 


Henry W. Thurston 
Child Welfare 


Mary Grace Worthington 
Supervisor of Field Work 


Orlando F. Lewis 
Delinquents 


James Alexander Miller 
Medical Sociology 


Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Social Settlements 


Lawrence Veiller 
Housing 


Gaylord S. White 
Neighborhood Activities 


Francis D. Tyson 
Social Ideas in Literature 


| IMMIGRATION 


Almost every social 
problem is related in 
some way or other to the 
question of foreign immi- 
gration. Itisthe aim ofthe 
course in immigration to 
give the facts and the his- 
torical background neces- 
sary for an independent 
and sober judgment as to 
conditions and remedies. 

The characteristics 
and effects of immigration 
at different periods will be 
considered, andthe ‘‘old’’ 
immigration of Irish, Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians 
will be compared and con- 
trasted with the ‘‘new’’ 
immigration of Hebrews, 
Italians, Slavsand Greeks. 

Especial attention will 
be paid to the economic 
aspects ofimmigration,on 
which much new and val- 
uable material has lately 
beencollected. Visits will 
be made to Ellis Island 
and opportunity given for 
field work in the practical 
side of the problem. 


In the treatment of these topics students will be shown where to find and how to use the original 
sources of information, and will be given training in the statistical methods best adapted for an 
intelligent understanding and treatment of the subject ineach case. Special instruction will be 


given in keeping records, making reports and preparing exhibits. 


_ No time will be wasted on abstract discussion of complicated statistical methods which 
the average student cannot be expected to master within a limited time and will never be called 
upon to use. Nor will the student be encouraged to undertake so-called “‘original research”? 
in the first year of the course, which is intended to provide the solid foundation on which 


original investigation in the second year may safely be based. 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1912-13 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 105,248? 224 sTREET 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


